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Should Your Dog See A Specialist? — 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I hereby apply for voting membership at $25 a year in The American Humane Association. If accepted 
by the association and its board of directors, I will support American Humane’s objectives and programs 
aimed at the prevention of cruelty to humans and anirnals. 
Name Cate 
Address ——— 

City ae woes = 


Other humane agency affiliations 


Special areas of humane interest 


Voting membership in Tne American Humane Association helps support association efforts in the 
protection of adults, children and animals. Members are encouraged—but not required—to participate in 
programs of individual special interest. 


SEND YOUR MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION WITH $25 TODAY TO: The American Humane Association tion 
Attn: Shirley Gates, 5351 S. Roslyn St., Englewood, Coico. 80111. 
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American Humane’s 
National Study 
Receives Funding 


American Humane’s National 
Study on Child Abuse and Neglect 
Reporting has received a 10-month 
contract from the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

The program, conducted by 
American Humane since 1973, is a 
national clearinghouse for officially 
reported neglect and abuse cases. 
Data for the study has come from all 
50 states, the District of Columbia, 
Guam, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. 

‘‘The program,”’ says Patricia 
Schene, American Humane national 
study director, ‘‘can contribute to in- 
formed public policy at the state and 
national levels by presenting the 
nature, demographics and dynamics 
of child abuse and neglect on official 
reports from throughout the United 
States.”’ 


USDA Amends 
Proposed Standards 
For Marine 

Mammal Care 


Amended standards under the 
Animal Welfare Act have been pro- 
posed by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (USDA) to promote 
humane handling, care, treatment and 
transportation of captive marine 
mammals. 

The proposed amendments to the 
regulations affect transportation com- 
panies, intermediate handlers, 
licensed zoos, universities, research 
facilities, circuses and others involved 
with maintaining animals such as 
cetaceans (whales, porpoises and 
dolphins), pinnipeds (seals, sea lions 
and walruses), sirenians (the dugong 
and the manatee), polar bears and sea 
otters. 

The proposal includes standards 
for facility construction and mainte- 
nance; structure and design of tanks, 
pools and partitions; and space and 
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facilities for animals. Also, standards 
are proposed for natural water sys- 
tems such as tidal basins, bays and 
estuaries. Emphasis is placed on food 
quality, food storage and feeding 
techniques. Besides feeding adequate 
amounts at least once per day, the 
proposal states the diet should be pre- 
pared with consideration of the age, 
species, condition, size and type of 
animal being fed. 


Killough Fund: 
$1000 Annual Gift 


Under the terms of the Ella G. 
Killough Memorial Fund, American 














































Humane receives annually a gift of 
$1000. Funds for the 1977-78 period 
were applied to association humane 
education projects. 

The fund was established by the 
late Walter H.D. Killough in honor 
of his mother’s birthday anniversary, 
October 25. 


American Humane 
Certifying 
CPS Workers 


A training program leading to in- 
ternal certification of child protective 
service (CPS) workers—the first of its 
type in the country—currently is 
being conducted in South Carolina by 
American Humane, the Regional In- 
stitute of Social Welfare Research, 
Inc., and Winthrop College. 

The program, which more than 
300 CPS workers in the South Caro- 
lina Department of Social Services 
will complete by the end of the year, 
is being taught by American Humane 
staff and faculty members. It is de- 
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Joining hands as a display of national unity 


symbolizing formation of the National Animal 
Control Association are (I to r) Charles Sullivan 
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of Honolulu; Jim Molderhauer of Pocatello, 
Idaho; Tom Kelly of Phoenix, Ariz.; L. P. 
Stallings of Sarasota, Fla.; and Don 






signed to help create continuing inter- 
nal certification programs. 

**South Carolina is the first state 
to undertake a training program lead- 
ing to internal certification,’’ explains 
Michael K. Corey, administrator of 
American Humane’s southeastern 
regional office-child protection at 
Athens, Ga. ‘‘Several other states 
have expressed an interest in the 
program and negotiations currently 
are under way with two of them.”’ 

The 54-hour training program 
involves both classroom and on-the- 
job experience. Some of the areas of 
instruction include case management, 
treatment, parenting, foster care, the 
law and child protection and inter- 
viewing skills and techniques. 


California 
Governor 
Signs Roberti Bill 


California Gov. Edward G. 
Brown Jr., has signed legislation de- 
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Lambert of Center, Mass. 
Related article on page 40. 





signed to end deliberate killing and 
abuse of animals or human beings 
during production of an 
entertainment motion picture 
(Update, October 1978). The bill—SB 
490— was introduced by state Sen. 
David A. Roberti. 

The legislation makes it a public 
nuisance in California to exhibit a 
motion picture in which an animal or 
human was cruelly treated or killed 
during production. Says Roberti, 
‘This bill utilizes the economic power 
of California’s box office to deter 
motion picture companies from trying 
to cut costs at the expense of a living 
creature. The economic loss of Cali- 
fornia’s movie marketplace would 
make it ridiculous to butcher a 
helpless animal or to actually kill a 
human being as claimed in so-called 
‘snuff films.’ ”’ 

‘*Passage of the bill is a victory 
for the humane cause,’’ emphasizes 
American Humane Executive Director 
Milton C. Searle. ‘‘Its implications 
are far-reaching. It should do much 
to further humane treatment of 
animals in the filmmaking industry.”’ 





Woman Dies 
Aiding Dog; 
Receives 
Stillman Award 


Suzanne Darsey, a Dallas woman 
who recently was killed while 
attempting to save an injured dog, 
has been awarded American 
Humane’s William O. Stillman 
Award posthumously. 

The award, given for extreme 
acts of bravery by man or animal in 
saving life, was presented to the 
woman’s parents by the Dallas SPCA 
(Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals). It is named after a 
former president of the association 
and has been presented since 1928. 

Darsey, 24, was aiding a dog 
which had been hit by a car when she 
was hit by another car. She died 36 
hours later in a Dallas hospital. 
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EDITORIAL 


LETTER FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Three Periodicals To Replace American Humane Magazine 





In building the base for our sec- 
ond century of service in the protection 
of children and animals, American 
Humane recognizes it cannot rest on its 
past accomplishments. The destructive 
social phenomena that pervade today’s 
complex society pose a challenge far 
greater than we have had to face in the 
past. 

To meet those challenges, new 
goals and objectives have been estab- 
lished and programs refocused to mus- 
ter resources, to educate professionals 
in the field and to seek innovative solu- 
tions in the prevention of cruelty. 

Strength on issues. Professional- 
ism in training. Direct intervention. 
They are the patterns for the future. 

As a part of the change, during 
January American Humane Magazine 
will be replaced with three new periodi- 
cals to better inform the distinct pub- 
lics we serve. 

Animal Protection News, pub- 
lished every other month, will present 
our philosophies and our stands on 
controversial issues involving animal 
care, welfare and protection. It also 
will contain news and feature articles 
on the world of animals, pet care, 
breed news and personalities. 

On alternating months, the asso- 
ciation will produce Child Protection 
News, designed to inform multi-disci- 
plinary professionals in the field of 
child protection about the state of the 
profession, the development of child 
protection programs and _ techniques 
in identification, treatment and 
prevention. 
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The third publication, Animal 
Management Journal, will focus on 
problems of animal control. It will be 
directed at the professional worker in 
the animal welfare agency and will pre- 
sent up-to-date information on the 
improvement of operations, problem 
situations and changes in the field. 

All members, member organiza- 
tions and subscribers to American 
Humane Magazine will receive these 
publications. We believe the periodi- 
cals, containing specific and definitive 
information on the activities of the 
association and the issues we face, are 
a major step forward. Any questions 
regarding subscriptions should be 
addressed to: Warren E. Northwood, 
Director-Information Services, The 
American Humane Association, 5351 
S. Roslyn St., Englewood, Colo., 
80111. 
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Milton C. Searle 
Executive Director 
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How Fast Do They Go? 


by David Gunston 


In this age of speed, it’s perhaps 
salutary to remember man’s unaided 
maximum running speed of about 24 
miles an hour—achieved only by top- 
notch sprinters—makes a very poor 
showing beside speeds attained by 
many wild creatures. 

The fastest living creatures are, as 
might be expected, birds. As far as 
present knowledge can determine, the 
record-breaker is that common bird of 
tropical oceans, the frigate bird. Timed 
by a ship’s chronometer, a flock of 
those birds touched a speed of 261 
miles an hour. There is no doubt their 
customary flight speed is much greater 
than the next fastest bird, the spine- 
tailed swift. That tiny bird has been 
known to fly at speeds up to 219 miles 
an hour. 





The Creeping Snail 





And the slowest creature? The 
proverbial snail, of course. It has been 
calculated by scientific tests to creep at 
only .000363005 miles an hour. Com- 
pared with that, the earthworm’s aver- 
age burrowing speed of .002 miles an 
hour seems fast. 

Of course, in between those two 
extremes is a very wide range of speeds 
at which different kinds of wild- 
life move. 

The fastest thing on four legs is 
not a first-class racehorse, which at top 
speed runs about 36 miles an hour, but 
the incredible cheetah. That African 
cat can reach 70 quite rapidly and can 
even accelerate to 45 in two seconds. 

Antelope, in general, are superb 
sprinters, and several species can race 
faster than 50 mph with ease. Mongo- 
lian antelope, chased by a naturalist in 
an automobile, raced at 60 for half an 
hour, then slowed to between 40 and 
50. Even then, they did not appear 
winded. 

The impala, another small ante- 
lope species which can run almost as 
soon as it’s born, can keep up speeds of 
50-60 miles per hour for quite consid- 
erable distances. By way of compari- 
son, the fastest greyhound can’t streak 
along at more than about 40 and then 
only along a straight track for a few 
minutes. 
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A hare timed by a motorcyclist 
kept up a speed of 45 miles an hour; 
that speed also can be achieved by 
the fox. Rabbits come close behind 
with regular speeds of 35 or so; even 
the cumbersome African buffalo can 
make that speed when charging. For a 
grizzly bear 28 miles an hour is a quite 
remarkable speed, especially when 
man’s absolute maximum of under 25 
is recalled. 

Elephants look clumsy when in a 
hurry, but an enraged bull elephant can 
charge at 25 miles an hour. That is not 
at all bad for a creature with a very lim- 
ited stride and a weight of five tons. 
Wolves, warthogs and wild boars all 
can exceed 30 with ease, but six miles 
an hour is about the maximum for a 
rat. Most snakes slink along at two 
miles an hour or less. 

Another excellent runner strangely 
enough is a bird. The Australian emu 
has been timed at 40 miles an hour on 
many occasions. Ostriches also are 
relatively fast on their strong legs, but 
their top speeds are recorded at only 28 
miles an hour. 





Bees Buzz Right Along Too 





Insects seldom attain spectacular 
flight speeds, but the 55-mile-an-hour 
top speed of the dragonfly certainly 
isn’t crawling. Honeybees get along 
quite well without exceeding 25 miles 
an hour; wasps and hornets are even 
slower. Eight miles an hour is a fair 
average for butterflies and three for 
mosquitoes. 

In the sea, swordfish beat aii com- 
ers with speeds equivalent to 68 miles 
an hour. Marlin swim close behind 
with a maximum speed of 60. Timed 
with a fish-o-meter, a gadget which 
records the speed a fisherman’s line 
runs out from his reel, tuna dash at 44 
miles per hour. Next come various 
sharks with average speeds of 35, but 
10 miles an hour is a good average for 
smaller fish. Man’s best speed in the 
water is about four miles an hour. 

There is one consolation for man 
when noticing nature’s speed suprem- 
acy. In the wild, speed is essential in 
the ceaseless fight for existence. For 
human beings, swift, unaided move- 
ment is not so essential—except when 
dodging traffic! t% 





To most adults in the United 
States the use of medical specialists is a 
way of life. Neurologists, dermatolo- 
gists, cardiologists, ophthalmologists, 
gynecologists. We accept their 
existence as a matter of course. 

But what if the need for a medical 
specialist is for your pet? How do you 
find a veterinary specialist or, for that 
matter, how do you know when your 
animal needs a specialist? 





Diagnostician, Surgeon, Therapist 





The need for veterinary specialists 
is not as common as in human medi- 
cine. A veterinarian in general practice 
is essentially the owner of a small hos- 
pital and, as such, functions as diag- 
nostician, surgeon and therapist. A 
hysterectomy on a human patient, for 
example, requires the services of a spe- 
cialist—a gynecologist. A hysterec- 
tomy on an animal normally can be 
performed by a general practitioner. 

However, the time may come 
when a specialist is needed. The general 
practitioner may lack the highly spe- 
cialized (and expensive) equipment 
which may be necessary. He may have 
exhausted his own knowledge of ther- 
apy and must seek assistance. Or you, 
as the client, may believe another opin- 
ion is called for in the treatment of 
your animal. At that point, the need 
for a veterinary specialist exists. 

The veterinarian who is a general 
practitioner has completed eight years 
of university and veterinary college 
study and has received his license to 
practice. The veterinary specialist has 
completed an additional five years’ 
post-graduate study in his specialty 
area and has been awarded a 
specialist’s certificate. 

Today, there are certified veteri- 


When Does Your 


Pet Need 


A Veterinary 


nary specialists in many fields. Internal 
medicine encompasses specialists in 
cardiology, neurology, ophthalmol- 
ogy, theriogenology (reproductive 
problems), dermatology and pathol- 
ogy. Specialized surgeons deal in 
orthopedic and soft-tissue surgery. 
Radiology is a specialty to which all 
veterinarians look for diagnosis. 

The world of specialized veteri- 
nary practice is one of sophistication 
and excitement. Almost all specialized 
veterinary work is patterned after suc- 
cessful human medicine. 

‘*Essentially, a specialist practices 
general medicine on a specific region of 
the body,’’ explains veterinary oph- 
thalmologist Dr. Charles J. Parshall of 
Richfield Village, Ohio. Ophthalmolo- 
gists like Dr. Parshall have treated 
almost every known disease and dis- 
order of the eye. Successful surgery 
and therapy have been performed on 
animals with cataracts, glaucoma, cor- 
nea disorders, hereditary eye malfor- 
mations and injuries caused by acci- 
dents. Microsurgery is used frequently 
and effectively. ‘‘We can do most 
anything but fit an animal with 
glasses,’’ he explains. 

Dr. Parshall’s clinic boasts all the 
ophthalmological equipment a person 
would expect to see in the clinic of a 
counterpart in human medicine. The 
impressive array of mechanical assis- 
tance is dazzling, but the clinic is, first 
and foremost, a doctor’s office. 

When a person brings a pet to a 
veterinary specialist, he will proceed in 
a manner identical to that of a general 
practitioner. The specialist will talk to 
the person about the animal and the 
problems, will perform an_ initial 
examination and discuss early sugges- 
tions for treatment and the cost there- 
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Specialist? 


by Nancy C. Casey 


of. Dr. Parshall, as well as most other 
specialists, sends written notice of his 
examination and findings to the refer- 
ring veterinarian on the same day as 
the initial examination. 





Sometimes Yes, Sometimes No 


Dr. Thomas J. Burke of Urbana, 
Ill., is a specialist in internal medicine 
who identifies himself as being point B 
in the chain of referral. Point A is the 
general practitioner and point C the 
cardiologist, neurologist or other 
veterinary specialist. 

When an animal is referred to Dr. 
Burke, he may diagnose and treat the 
animal or may pinpoint an ailment for 
which treatment properly belongs to 
another specialist. Currently, he is 
treating a dog which has refused to eat 
for several weeks, another which has 
diarrhea which will not respond to 
standard treatment and another which 
has chronic respiratory problems. All 
symptoms are areas of internal medi- 
cine, but each may require a dif- 
ferent form of treatment from a differ- 
ent specialist. 

There is another reason for look- 
ing for a specialist. ‘‘It’s a matter of 
patience,’? Dr. Burke explains. ‘‘Cli- 
ents watch long-term treatment and 
sometimes the animal isn’t responding. 
They are tired of waiting and tired of 
seeing their pets suffer. They want 
something faster, something better.”’ 

Can the specialist fill that need? 
‘*Sometimes yes, sometimes no. But we 
try,’’ he continues. ‘‘We do everything 
we can. Today, there are such sophisti- 
cated specialties in animal treatment as 
brain surgery, deep cancer treatment 
and heart surgery. There’s always a 
chance we can do something.”’ 

Veterinary cardiologist Stephen 











Ettinger of Walnut Creek, Calif., spe- 
cializes in surgery for animals with 
congenital heart disease. He is one of 
the veterinary specialists in the United 
States who does not insist that his cli- 
ents be referred by other veterinarians. 

‘*People have a right to choose,’’ 
he says. ‘‘If you feel your pet requires 
or would benefit from specialized sur- 
gery or if you are not satisfied with the 
treatment your pet is receiving, then 
look for a specialist. I don’t say, 
though, that a specialist can correct 
everything.’’ 

If you have need of a veterinary 
specialist, the availability of such a spe- 
cialist may depend on the part of the 
country in which you live and on the 
demand for such services in your area. 

There are, for example, very few 
veterinary dermatologists in the dry, 
mountainous areas of the United 





States; skin diseases in animals occur 
principally in humid, hot parts of the 
country. 

A city with a population of a mil- 
lion or more may have only one veteri- 
nary specialist in neurology since there 
may not be enough demand. The ex- 
ception to that is in cities where 
colleges of veterinary medicine are lo- 
cated. There, specialists tend to con- 
gregate because of the extensive 
research facilities and specialized 
equipment available. Almost all such 
colleges have a regional diagnostic 
center; and veterinarians agree more 
such centers are vital to serving the 
growing needs of pet owners. 





Most Only Part Time 





The need for veterinary specialists 
is not a regular one. Very few special- 
ists have the volume of clients to allow 
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them to practice their specialty full 
time. Most veterinary specialists are 
also general practitioners—a dual exis- 
tence which gives them continuing 
familiarity with both areas of practice. 
Those specialists who are not in general 
practice usually are affiliated with a 
veterinary college. 

Veterinary medicine is much more 
sophisticated than most persons 
realize. For nearly every human medi- 
cal specialty, there is an equally com- 
plex and skillful specialty in veterinary 
medicine. If you believe your pet needs 
a specialist, contact first your own vet- 
erinarian or state veterinary medical 
association for a referral. Also, if there 
is a college of veterinary medicine in 
your state, the teaching hospital there 
may be of assistance. As Dr. Burke ex- 
plains, ‘‘There’s always a chance we 
can do something.”’ +; 
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: Patterns re Violent Behavior 
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Last August, a 22-year-old girl 
died in a Colorado: hospital from 
injuries received during a beating 11 
days before. Her mother had brought 
her into the hospital explaining the 
child had been beaten by a stranger 
while they were camping. Before police 
could question her, she fled, only to 
turn herself in at an Idaho police 


station a few days later. The woman 
then changed her story and said the 
child actually had been beaten by her 
boyfriend, a 37-year-old. transient 
cowboy. Three weeks later, 
found the man at a carnival in a small 
Washington town. He denied all 
accusations. 

The outcome of the case against 
the man is of little consequence to the 
child. But her story has served to in- 
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police. 
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crease awareness of child abuse—a 
problem that has been recognized for 
most of this century, but one that still 
has no solution. 

One consequence of child abuse, 
however, only recently has moved into 
the spotlight. It’s a hidden conse- 
quence. One that doesn’t show up in 
the statistics of death and abuse. But it 
hee We ot: Lavue-lme)ticuesrime) mmeeyitie-tel anole tee 
ings and pain. It’s a pattern of violent 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DAVID SHEETS 
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behavior later in the victim’s life. 

The theory that violent behavior 
breeds violent behavior is not new. It’s 
well illustrated by a case involving two 
Minnesota youngsters, aged one and 
two. The pair were playing in a sand- 
box with a metal truck when an argu- 
ment erupted over who should control 
the toy. Angrily; the older boy picked 
up the truck and began beating the 


other boy, finally killing him. It was. 


later discovered that both children. 
were from homes where they were 
abused and neglected. . 


For years, experts have recognized* _ 


that many juveniles exhibiting delin- 
quent behavior were from unstable 


homes. It has been only recently, how- 


ever, that the correlation between an 
unstable life created by abuse and 





Canadian Hearings 





During the 1977-78 session of the 
Canadian Senate, a special subcommit- 


_ tee met to study ‘‘childhood experi- 
_ ences as causes of criminal behavior.” 


The hearings, explains Larry Brown, 


future delinquent behavior has been 
studied seriously. Be 


Fo 


ae 


American Humane director of child | 


protection, were, the first ‘comprehen- 


“sive study of that particular a$pect of 
child abuse. 


“The correlation is beyond 


dispute any more,’’ Brown says. ‘‘For 
most people, what happens in early life 
is crucial. Nearly’ all delinquent ac- 


tions are manifestations of early child- . 


hood experience.”’ : 

Unstable early childhoods were 
linked directly with delinquent behav- 
ior by one of. the first witnesses to 
testify at the hearings, Dr. Dennis H. 
Stott, retired professor of psychology 
at Canada’s University of Guelph. 


‘‘By.its very nature, juvenile crime - 


is an act of maladjustment,”’ Stott-told 
the senators. ‘‘When we are studying 
any group of. young criminals, we find 
that, by and large, they do come from 
the families which deny them the stable 


' growing-up place.”’ 





Near Perfect Correlation 





Dr. Robert W. ten Bensel, director 
of maternal and child health at the 
University of Minnesota, says the rela- 
tionship is even more precise. A 1974 


study proves, he says, ‘‘There is a near 
perfect correlation between the amount 
of physical punishment suffered by a 
child between the ages of two and 12 
and the amount of adolescent anti-so- 
cial aggressiveness displayed by the 
same child.”’ 

_ The reasons for the relationship, 
explains Dr. Gordon E. Warme, chief 


_ of the youth department at Toronto’s 


Clarke Institute of Psychiatry, are 
quite easy to explain. | 

*‘Nothing is truer of children than 
that they repeat what they experience. 
A child who is beaten almost inevitably 
as an adult pursues the role of the one 


_who is beaten or the role of the one 


who beats. Who has not heard the 
voice of their own parent spring from 
their lips when they discipline a child?”’ 

**T, having five children, have got- 
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ten out of control with my kids,’’ ~ 


agrees ten Bensel, a 17-year veteran in 
the fight against abuse and neglect. ‘‘I 
have crossed that line sometimes, but I 
know when to call for help.” 

Those who don’t,. he explains, 
knock their children around. Some of 
the children die. Others live, but with 
much of their future easy to predict. 

There are several studies, ten Ben- 
sel told the subcommittee, which bear 
out the theory. Until this year, though, 
all were on a small scale and thus sub- 
ject to error. 

A Philadelphia doctor, he says, stud- 
ied 100 juvenile offenders; 82 were 
found to have been abused as children. 
A 1972 study revealed 84 out of 100 
youthful offenders in Denver were 
abused before entering school. 

But a breakthrough, he says, was 
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Wildlife Vs. Domestic 
Animals-- 
A Battle Brewing 
In The West 


PHOTO BY KORST SCHAFER 


by Ellen K. Wheeler 


More than 150 million acres of 
federal rangelands in the western 
United States have become the focal 
point of a national debate. The issue 
—the competing needs of wildlife, 
domestic animals and the federally 
protected wild burro and horse 
population. 

That acreage, managed by the 
Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM), has moved to center stage 
even though competition occurs on 
private and other public land as 
well. That has happened because of 
charges BLM-managed land has 
been overgrazed and because, as 
public land, it is subject to the 
lobbying and legal efforts of widely 
disparate interests. 

Environmentalists and wildlife 
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groups have argued BLM has al- 
lowed overuse by the cattle and 
sheep industries. That overuse, they 
say, has led to less food and cover 
for wildlife, especially for such 
species as desert bighorn sheep and 
elk, which compete directly with 
grazing livestock. In some areas, 
bighorn sheep also compete with 
wild horses and burros. 

‘‘There must be a_ balance 
between domestic animals and wild- 
life,’ stresses Warren Cox, Ameri- 
can Humane director of animal 
protection. ‘‘And that balance BLM 
must maintain. It’s important be- 
fore any animals are brought in or 
removed from an area that an en- 
vironmental impact statement be 
completed. Only then can the prop- 
er action be determined.”’ 


Much Of Range Overused 


BLM representatives agree 
much of the range has been over- 
used and more intensive manage- 
ment and rehabilitative work are 
necessary. 

‘*‘Some range systems are so 
badly distressed they’ll have to be 
protected for awhile,’’ states John 
Crawford, chief of BLM’s wildlife 
division. ‘‘The range has _ been 
abused since before the 1900s. Who- 
ever got there first got it and used it 
to his liking.’’ 

‘‘In the short term, livestock 
uses may have to be reduced and, in 
some cases, wildlife also may have 
to be reduced until the range 
recovers.”’ 

In a report to Congress several 





years ago, BLM estimated 33 per- 
cent of its land was in poor or bad 
condition and 16 percent was deteri- 
orating. Only 17 percent was judged 
in good or excellent condition and 
only 19 percent improving. 

Because of its concern about 
the deteriorating condition of public 
range and its effect on wildlife, the 
National Resources Defense Coun- 
cil (NRDC) filed suit during 1973 
asking that BLM be ordered to sur- 
vey its land and prepare environ- 
mental impact statements on the 
effects of livestock grazing. In 1975, 
the court agreed with NRDC. The 
present court-approved schedule 
calls for BLM to prepare 153 envi- 
ronmental impact statements by 
1988. BLM, however, was expected 
to ask that some areas be consoli- 
dated, for a total of 144 statements. 

In preparing those statements, 
BLM has been inventorying the 
food and water supplies and animal 
species on its land. Data will be used 
in allocating resources so as to pro- 
vide enough vegetation for food and 
cover for wildlife. 


Slow Progress 


Crawford notes wildlife needs 
diverse vegetation, which may not 
be present if overgrazing occurs. Al- 
though grazing can be used to pro- 
duce beneficial changes in the plant 
succession—so that more browse is 
available for certain animals, for 
instance—if carried to an extreme, it 
can result in spread of mesquite, 
pinion or juniper ranges in which 
diversity is lacking. 

NRDC attorney Johanna Wald 
says that group has been unhappy 
with BLM’s early progress on the 
environmental impact statements— 
especially with the statement pro- 
duced on the first area studied. 

NRDC maintains the statement 
on the Challis Planning Unit in east- 
central Idaho fails in several ways. 
First, by not considering livestock 
reductions as a management alter- 
native. Under the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act requirements, 
Wald says, BLM ‘‘must consider 
alternative levels of grazing so peo- 


ple can get an idea of what the 
trade-offs are in management.”’ 


Only Recently Given Authority 


Among other criticisms, NRDC 
also argued there was no statement 
on the impact on wildlife of contin- 
ued livestock use at current levels, 
even though the Challis area is an 
important fish- and wildlife-pro- 
ducing area inhabited by elk, 
salmon, mule deer and desert big- 
horn sheep. Comments on the Chal- 
lis draft statement by the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service had urged that 
full consideration be given to ‘‘the 
alternative that regeneration of 
habitat for (wildlife) should take 
precedence...over that of grazing 
for domestic animals.”’ 

A supplement to the Challis 
statement has been released in draft 
form by BLM. But the final version, 
originally due in October, is ex- 
pected to be about two months late. 

BLM, for its part, contends it 
really hasn’t had the money or staff 
to do the management job it should. 
BLM also points out that until re- 
cently it has been only a ‘‘custodial 
manager’’ without the statutory au- 
thority to establish policy or protect 
the land. That situation changed 
with congressional passage during 
1976 of the BLM Organic Act. 

BLM and legislators in western 
states also are urging passage of 
a range management bill to pro- 
vide funds for range _ revegeta- 
tion, fencing, irrigation and other 
improvements. 

Environmentalists, however, 
argue rehabilitation will be of no use 
if overgrazing is allowed. They also 
are critical—as is BLM—of grazing 
fee provisions in the range bill that 
would tie those fees to cost of pro- 
duction, beef prices and ranchers’ 
‘‘ability to pay.’’ They look more 
favorably on a formula set by the 
Agriculture and Interior depart- 
ments that would base fees on ‘‘fair 
market value’’ of the grazing land. 

In some years, the ‘‘ability to 
pay’’ formula actually would result 
in higher fees, but BLM is critical of 
the precedent its use would set for 
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sale of public resources. 

Cattlemen consider the depart- 
mental fee schedule ‘‘totally out of 
line,’’ explains Douglas Huddle- 
ston, executive secretary of the 
Colorado Cattlemen’s Association. 

Huddleston maintains that, al- 
though the ‘‘fair market value’’ of 
grazing on private land appears to 
be much higher than what previous- 
ly has been charged on public land, 
private lease fees include costs of 
fencing, labor, medicine, salt and 
care of cattle. Ranchers must pay 


those costs themselves on leased 
public land. He says the congres- 
sional recommendations take that 
into account and also allow for 
widely varying range conditions and 
productivity. 

But one BLM official calls the 
fees proposed in the range bill ‘‘lop- 
sided in the rancher’s favor’’ and 
the existing departmental formula 
‘much more impartial.”’ 

A major BLM problem in man- 
aging grazing lands is_ political, 
Crawford explains. The cattle in- 
dustry is a strong political force in 
some western states, he says, and it 
places great pressure on the bureau. 

‘*When we have to reduce graz- 
ing, we’re countered with, ‘Here 
you are, the heavy-handed feds,’ ”’ 
he says. 

Huddleston stresses the impor- 
tance of federal range to the cattle 
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industry and beef-eating American 
public. Each year, 20 percent of the 
calves born will be on the public 
lands at some time, he says. 

**You can figure out what that 
means and you’ll understand the 
effect’? of any serious cutback in 
grazing permits. ‘‘That’s billions of 
dollars,’’ he adds. 


Move In Right Direction 








BLM, criticized at times as too 
closely identified with livestock 
interests, apparently is moving now 
in the direction of wildlife interests 
and an environmental balance, ac- 
cording to Crawford and Wald. 

‘*A number of those in BLM 
are trying to manage grazing re- 
sponsibly,’’ Wald says, ‘‘and it is 
moving as an institution in the right 
direction.”’ 

Richard Denney, Colorado 
wildlife specialist who formerly was 
big-game supervisor for the state 
wildlife division, also sees improve- 
ment. 

‘“‘The Forest Service (which 
also manages and issues grazing per- 
mits for public range) and the BLM 
are more cognizant of wildlife 
needs,’’ Denney says. ‘‘The range 
just doesn’t appear to have the 
problems it used to have.’’ 

But Denney also adds that 
some areas are in such bad con- 
dition that ‘‘any use would be 
deleterious.”’ 


Wild Horses And Burros 


Both Denney and Huddleston 
also emphasize the need for man- 
agement of the wild horse and burro 
population, which is _ protected 
under 1971 federal legislation. 

‘‘There are places where their 
use of the range is in direct competi- 
tion with wildlife,’’ as well as with 
livestock, Denney says. The horses 
and burros may damage waterholes 
and by their behavior keep deer and 
sheep away from water. 

Because of that competition, 
BLM initiated its Adopt-a-Horse 
program early last year. Wild horses 
are rounded up on overcrowded 
ranges and ‘‘adopted out’’ to pri- 
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vate persons. BLM, however, re- 
tains ownership of the animals. 
‘‘Overall, the Adopt-a-Horse 
Program is going well,’’ explains 
American Humane field consultant 
Dennis White, ‘‘but there have been 
provlems with the screening process 
of applicants and a growing number 
of cruelty cases involving the horses. 
““We recognize there is a prob- 
lem with horses being in competi- 
tion with wildlife,’’ he explains. 
‘Especially last year with the 














widespread drought. Environmental 
impact statements have been filed 
and so far we have concurred that 
the roundups are necessary. 

‘*A few problems have arisen, 


however, with actual treatment 
during roundup and adoption,”’ 
adds White, who has monitored 
many of the roundups for American 
Humane. 

Burros have caused a contro- 
versy in the Grand Canyon, where 
the National Park Service (NPS) 
maintains the animals have ‘‘dras- 
tically altered’’ the environment and 


are in direct competition with 
bighorn sheep for food. 

Last year’s NPS plan to shoot 
as many as 2500 ‘‘surplus’”’ burros, 
however, met with firm opposition 
from American Humane (relaied 
article, April 1977). Explains 
American Humane Executive Direc- 
tor Milton C. Searle, ‘‘There was a 
lack of safeguards to ensure the 
animals’ humane disposal and no 
environmental impact statement 
had been filed indicating the action 
was necessary.’’ 

The burro ‘‘hunt’’ was post- 
poned pending completion of the 
impact statement. 


Overuse Hits Wildlife Hardest 


Bob Springer, a BLM range 
conservationist, emphasizes the 
need for horses and burros to be 
managed as part of the ecology. 
Some overuse of the range, he says, 
stems directly from the growing 
horse and burro population. And 
overuse may take its greatest toll on 
wildlife. 

‘*A livestock man can take his 
stock off the range,’’ Springer 
points out, ‘‘but there has to be 
enough for wildlife and horses all 
year. They can’t pack up and move 
off.” 

He, too, expects a reduction in 
grazing permits and some ‘‘hard 
decisions’? by BLM. 

They are hard decisions, for 
competing interests all have some 
claim to federal land. Livestock 
interests, which have a historic and 
statutory claim, contend grazing 
fees pay their way. Others note wild- 
life must be protected, for they can- 
not ‘‘pack up and move off”’ or pro- 
tect themselves. 

They are decisions faced not 
only by BLM, but by the Forest 
Service, Park Service, Congress, 
public-land users and the public in 
general. 

John Crawford perhaps sums 
up the problem best for everyone: 
‘‘Do we really want to face up to 
our responsibility? I think we have 
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SUBJECT MONTH-PAGE 





ADOPTIONS 





3-44; 5-43; 9-43 





ADULT PROTECTION 


Rape 

Housewife Suicide 
In Harm’s Way 
Senility 








AMERICAN HUMANE 


Western Office Moves 
to Phoenix 
President’s Message 
Year in Review 
Annual Meeting— 
A Lighter Look 
Museum Artifacts 
Requested 
Endorses Horse Act Changes 
Regional Meetings 
Regional Training Center 
National Reporting Form 
Animals in Art 
Three Appointed to Staff 
Regional Office Opened; 
Two Join Staff 
Initiates Newsline System 
Board Adds Honorary 
Vice Presidents 
Ribbon Cutting Dedicates 
Whittell Center 
Hermy Comes Home! 
Pet Patrol Participants 
Increase 
Education Directory 
Available 
Speakers to Highlight 
102nd Annual Meeting 
Latest Museum Donations 10-3 
Board of Directors 10-33; 11-30 
Nominees 
National Study Refunded 12-2 








ANIMAL OVERPOPULATION 


1-33; 2-5; 

2-35; 2-44; 

4-40; 5-43; 10-31; 11-2 

Hopeful Trend 1-34 

Spay Survey: Stress 6-45 
Convenience 





Spay/Neuter Programs 





ASTROLOGY 





1-40; 2-35; 3-31; 4-9 





AWARDS 





Stillman 2-3; 5-2; 8-36; 10-2; 
10-3; 12-2 

Others 1-31; 2-44; 2-47; 3-42; 
5-47; 7-38; 7-44; 8-43; 

9-3; 10-34 





BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 








ANIMAL CONTROL 





Indian Reservations 
Number One Problem 
American Humane’s Role 
Knoxville Board Gives Clout 
Leash Law Compliance 
Proposition 13 Scare 


Haggerty—1978 Chairman 
Only You Can Make 
A Success 
Needs Recognition 
64 and Going Strong 





BIRDS 





Thistleseed Scarce 
Meals 
Care of Pet Birds 
Chat With a Jay 
Pet Birds’ Diet 
Baby Bird Care 
Help Sought in 
Saving Parrot 
Macaw Might Die 
Birds of Prey 





CATS 





Boston 

If Only Cats Could Talk 
Adopt-A-Cat Month 
Michigan Cat-Hunting Ban 
Amuse a Cat 

Interview with Morris 
Rome’s Coliseum Cats 
Older Need Special Care 





CHILD PROTECTION 





Spanking—Girl Sues School 
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SUBJECT 


Society to Blame, 
Not Social Workers 
Conference 
Fetal Alcohol Syndrome 
Drug Linked to Birth Defects 
Carter Signs Porno Bill 
Legal Representation 
Needed 


Neglect 3-9; 11-8 


Mother Response— 
Abuse Prevention Key? 
Vacation Neglect 
Television Ads 
From a Child’s 
Point of View 
Pornography 
ABA Committee 
Intervention Criteria 
Boy Removed From 
Locked Room 
The Abuser— 
Animal, Then Child? 
Adoption Records— 
Point/Counterpoint 
Gifted Children 
National Center Funding 
Sexual Abuse—Editorial 
Abuse Cycle Not Repeated 
Legislative Advocacy 
Placing the Hard to Place 
‘*Pretty Baby’’—Sexual 
Exploitation 
Who Will Buy? 
Urges Foster Care 
De-emphasis 
Prove School 
Incest—Editorial 
Patterns of Violent 
Behavior 


MONTH-PAGE 


Your Public Image 
Low Budget Newsletter 





CRUELTY 





3-5; 9-29 


4-33, 34, 35 


Bloodless Bullfighting 


1-2; 2-4 


Dogs 2-39; 3-46; 4-42; 5-38; 
6-45; 7-47; 9-44; 11-38; 12-24; 
Cats 5-38; 6-45; 11-38 


Livestock 
Wildlife 


2-39; 3-46; 5-38 


4-42 


Horses 6-45; 7-47 


Dogfighting 
Cockfighting 


7-47; 8-9 


7-47 





DOGS 





Eskimo 

Nutrition Research 
Roaming 

Diseases 

‘*Dogtorate’’ 

Tribute to Dogdom 
Training 

Mouth Warts 

Dog Meat as Pet Food 
Search and Rescue 
Fighting 

Sled Dogs Rescued 
Greyhound Coursing 
Race 

Operation Tattoo 
Disappearing Breeds 
MUTTerings 

Wanted to See the World 





EASTER PETS 








ENTERTAINMENT 








CHILDREN IN SPORTS 





Playing Fields And 
Abuse Arenas 

Competitiveness— 
Point/Counterpoint 


Roberti Bill 
Humane Treatment 
PATSY Awards 


2-3; 10-3; 12-2 


4-16 


5-8; 8-2; 8-22; 


8-24 


Movies 3-36; 4-23; 6-19; 7-28; 
8-31; 9-32 


Morris 


9-2 





COMMUNICATIONS AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


EUTHANASIA 








Television Appearances 
Newspaper Column 
Know the Facts First 


Booklet Ready 

How to Avoid Controversy 

Vancouver Euthanizations 
Down 
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University Revises 
Practices 

AVMA Report 

Benefits, Drawbacks of 
Injectables 





EXPERIMENTATION 





India Halts Monkey Exports 
Highway Crash Tests 





FICTION/SPECIAL SELECTIONS 





Shadow 
Princeliest Pond 
Laddie 
Dog in Mobile 6 
Squirrels 
Brothers 
Private Grunt 
Sackett’s Back 
Library Dog 
Ration, the Teacher 
Rescue 
Old Jim, Buster, 
Pippin and Me 
McMuffin 





FUND RAISING 





1-30; 1-33; 1-34; 2-44; 4-40; 
4-45; 5-43; 9-41; 10-31; 11-34 


Drug Ban in Horse Racing 
Horse is Back! 





HUMANE SLAUGHTER 








GENERAL 





API Loses Tax 

Exempt Status 
Animals Can’t Think? 
Egg Roll 
Pioneering World of Hope 
AT&T Pioneers 
Animal Crackers 
Television Violence 
The Fairy Tale 
To Talk With the Animals 
Animals Talk Back 
Make A Crafty Owl 
How Fast Do They Go? 





HORSES 





Old 

Wild Horse Act 

Horse Ownership, Cost of 
Adopt-a-Horse Program 
Adopted Mustangs 
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Law Broadened 





HUNTING 





Airborne Violations 

Big Game Cats Shot 

It Must Be Humane— 
Editorial 

Dilemma of Ethics and 
Reality 





LAWS AND LEGISLATION 





Roberti Bill 
New Jersey Abandonment 
Horses on ‘‘Last Ride’”’ 
Michigan Cat Hunting 
Humphrey—Editorial 
Maryland Bans 

Animal Prizes 


2-3; 


10-3; 12-2 
3-4 

3-43 

3-2 

5-5 

8-46 





MARINE MAMMALS 





Tuna/Porpoise 


Harp Seals 
Dolphins 
Manatee 

Care Standards 


1-3; 2-2; 4-3; 


6-3; 12-23 
7-5; 7-14 
4-2; 12-24 
5-44 
12-23 





PETS 





Care 





Weather 

Summertime 

Boarding 

Sick Pets 

Pet-Care Classes 

Preventing and 
Treating Poisoning 

Balanced Diets 

Free Pet Care— 
Point/Counterpoint 

Veterinary Specialists 

Gerbils 


General 





Abe’s Favorites 
Cemeteries 
Travel 

In Apartments 











SUBJECT MONTH-PAGE 


Pet Ownership— 8-12, 13 
Point/Counterpoint 


TRANSPORTATION 


Airlines 2-4 
USDA Revises Regulations 10-2 





How Many Should 
Law Allow? 
Christmas 





PET THERAPY 





Lima State Hospital 

Kids’ Handicaps 

Placement with 
Senior Citizens 





PROFILES/INTERVIEWS 





Sid Weber 

Jo Morgan Jr. 

Frank Ferro 

Ruth Gottlieb 

Joseph Q. Betzendorfer Jr. 
Dan Haggerty 

Carmelita Pope 

Joseph Hilpert 

Al and Johanna Sipporta 
Blair and Rita Justice 





SHELTER MANAGEMENT 





Overcoming Bad Image 
Insights of Kennel Maid 
Solar Heating 1-33; 
Time for Tune Up 
Crisis Situations 
Shelter Heating 
Animal Paramedics 
Financial Reporting 
Volunteers 
Spring Cleaning 
Choosing Disinfectants 
Isolation Wards 
Record Keeping 
Health and Safety 
Emergency First Aid 
Capture Techniques 
Handling Reptiles 
Insects 
Does Your Shelter 
Measure Up? 
Tranquilizer Guns 
Standard Operating 
Procedures 
Job Market Survey 
Which Food is Best? 
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Standards 





TRAPPING 





2-26; 11-2 





VETERINARY PRACTICE 





Wildlife Veterinarians 
Zoo Veterinarian— 
Charles R. Schroeder 
Free Pet Care— 
Point/Counterpoint 
Veterinary Specialists 





WILDLIFE 





Animals of the Mountains 

Wildlife Veterinarian 

Golden Eagle Protection— 
Point/Counterpoint 

Prairie Dogs 

Kiwi 

Wildlife Artists 

Vs. Domestic Animals 





ZOOS, PARKS, AQUARIUMS 





Grandfather Durov 

Home Aquariums 

Charles R. Schroeder’s 
Zoo Prescriptions 





Tuna Catch Up; 
Porpoise Kill Down 
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When the National Marine Fisher- 
ies Service established a quota of 
nearly 52,000 porpoises which could 
die in tuna fishing nets during 1978, 
fishermen said it would put them out 
of business. Amazingly, 1978 appears 
to be a banner year for tuna fishing 
profits and yet only about 10,000 por- 
poises were killed during the first nine 
months of the year. 

Some 20 years ago an American 
skipper discovered tuna could be 
caught more efficiently by dropping a 
purse seine net around a tuna school 
and then hauling it in. Tens of thou- 
sands of porpoises have died each year 
by having the unfortunate luck of 
being gathered in the net along with the 
intended catch. Porpoises hover above 
schools of yellowfin tuna and often be- 
come trapped in the nets and drown. 
American fishermen have killed about 
100,000 of the mammals annually since 
1972; before that, the figure was much 
higher. 

The National Marine Fisheries 
Service created a compromise series of 





by Howard Rothman 


quotas last December after months of 
hearings among interested parties. 
Their final decision set 1978 quotas at 
51,945; 1979 at 41,610 and 1980 at 
31,150. 

The industry had wanted 1978’s 
quota set at just less than 79,000 be- 
cause they felt the lower figure would 
be too hard to reach. ‘‘After saying for 
years and years that they couldn’t 
reduce their mortality rate, it appears 
that they could,’’ emphasizes Michael 
Bean, chairman of the wildlife division 
of the Washington, D.C.-based Envi- 
ronmental Defense Fund. 

Largely responsible for the low 
death rate is a type of net which now is 
required on all U.S.-registered tuna 
boats. Older-type purse seines were 
composed of finely knit mesh through- 
out. By the time a porpoise knew it was 
being encircled, it was usually too late 
to escape. Developed since the early 
1970s—when as many as 310,000 por- 
poises were killed in one year by U.S. 
fishermen—the new nets have 
“*porpoise safety panels’’ near the top. 
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The panels have a different type net- 
ting which the mammals can see earlier 
and thus escape. 

The new rules enacted this year 
mandating the nets be carried also 
order the keeping of detailed, daily 
logs of porpoises ‘‘killed or seriously 
injured.”’ 

Also a factor in this year’s low kill 
rate was good weather, which allowed 
some boats to go after skipjack tuna. 
That type of tuna does not associate 
with porpoises, thus sparing the ani- 
mals entirely. 

Despite the bright outlook, says 
American Humane Executive Director 
Milton C. Searle, restricting U.S. fish- 
ermen without similar worldwide con- 
trols may serve only to hurt this 
nation’s industry. 

‘*Boats from more than a dozen 
countries fish unregulated and con- 
tinue to kill porpoises,’ he em- 
phasizes. ‘‘It is only through an 
international agreement that the fight 
to save the porpoise can truly show 
signs of winning.”’ + 




















by William A. Boas Jr. 
and William Ross 


Dec. 7, 2041—100 years to the day 
after Pearl Harbor—was a day of 
equal drama. The eyes and ears of the 
world were focused on the United 
Nations as Oceania was admitied as 
the largest member state of the world 
conclave. 

News specials chronicled the 
events leading up to the recognition of 
the new state. During the late 1980s, 
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dedicated researchers made a break- 
through that allowed interspecies 
communication among humans and 
whales and dolphins—members of the 
cetacea family. As a result of that early 
contact and initial exchange, a global 
moratorium against whaling and the 
killing of any member of the dolphin 
family was instituted. 

By 2017, mankind had developed 
a centralized computer system with ter- 
minals in every ocean, sea, bay, inlet 
and harbor. Instantaneous translation 
and exchange of information between 
the species thus was possible. 

Soon, continuing dialog proved so 
startling, news commentators conjec- 
tured man’s surest path to advance- 
ment was in the aquatic ‘‘inner space’”’ 
of his own planet. 

Improbable fiction? Well, yes, it 
is for now. But researchers currently 
attempting to communicate with 
cetaceans (porpoises, dolphias and 
whales), say it may not be too 
farfetched. 

Because the dolphin has exhibit 2d 
a unique behavior toward mankind 
throughout history, scientists, like Dr. 


a 





John C. Lilly of the Human/Dolphin 
Foundation of Malibu, Calif., are 
attempting to bridge the communica- 
tion’s gap between man and dolphin. 


Lilly, acknowledged as the leading 
proponent of the possibility of inter- 
species communications, put it this 
way, ‘‘Linguists keep saying dolphins 
are incapable of language as we know 
it. Well, I think humans are probably 
incapable of language as dolphins 
know it, too.”’ 


Dr. Lilly, who has conducted 
extensive research on dolphins for 
more than 20 years, explains that the 
only reason he, and others, can believe 
the idea of a communications link with 
dolphins is the size and characteristics 
of the animals’ brains. ‘‘Their brains 
are 40 percent bigger than ours in those 
areas where memory, conceptual and 
abstract thinking and emotions take 
place,’’ he explains. 


Abstract Intelligence 


Dolphins also have three mechan- 
isms for producing sounds as well. 
Those mechanisms encompass an 
audio frequency range that is greatly 
wider than that possessed by humans. 
Thus, Lilly and his research associates 
have good reason to speculate that the 
dolphin possesses an abstract intelli- 
gence similar to or better than our own 
as well as a more sophisticated commu- 
nication’s facility. 

‘“‘The key to the problem,”’ ex- 
plains Lilly, ‘‘is to (slow down) their 
sounds and (speed up) our own to some 
kind of common ground through the 
use of a computer process that allows 
instantaneous switching from one to 
the other.’’ 


During 1965, Lilly and an associ- 
ate, Margaret Howe, determined— 
after a 2% month, 24-hour-a-day liv- 
ing experience ‘with three dolphins— 
that they exhibit an extraordinary 
initiative to try to communicate with 
humans vocally in our medium—air. 
They emit ‘‘humanoid sounds,’’ he 
says, through a voicing mechanism in 
their blowholes when trying to com- 
municate with man. However, most 
dolphin speech is underwater and at a 
very high frequency. It is emitted from 
a control center in their heads and 
transmitted through their snouts. 


” 
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A big problem, says Lilly, is that 
man has a totally different point of 
view from which it’s difficult to eval- 
uate the dolphin’s potential intelligence 
and communication. ‘‘It’s like trying 
to establish criteria for evaluating a 
Martian or a Venusian if they one day 
showed up on our planet. 

‘*In the absence of the need to 
make tools, devise transit and food 
gathering systems or compile a written 
history,’’ says Lilly, ‘‘they have prob- 
ably, by virtue of their enormous brain 
capacity, devised an ethical and 
societal system that includes a memory 
and oral history tradition extending 
way back into the 30-million-year 
history of the species. That is passed on 
from parent to progeny through an 
elaborate intraspecies language 


system,’’ conjectures Lilly. 

His extensive research, which was 
documented in his 1975 book, Lilly on 
Dolphins, convinces him his premises 
are correct. Some kind of communica- 
tions breakthrough eventually will be 
achieved with the dolphin and other 
members of the cetacea family, he 
says. 

Not all members of the scientific 
community agree. Many, like Dr. 
Louis Herman of the University of 
Hawaii, believe dolphins are undoubt- 
edly intelligent but there always will re- 
main that human/animal gap which 
will forever keep man a cut above the 
rest of the planet’s species. 

Dr. Lilly, who likens the frontiers 
of interspecies communication to a 
journey into ‘‘inner space,’’ counters 


the traditional scientific view with, 
“The explorer of inner spaces cannot 
afford the baggage of fixed beliefs. 
That baggage is too heavy, too limited 
and too limiting to allow further 
exploration.”’ 

He terminated his research during 
1968 because computer technology 
then was not available to proceed with 
development of a system chat would 
permit him and his associates to test 
their hypothesis. Recently, under the 
auspices of Project JANUS (Joint 
Analog Numerical Understanding Sys- 
tems) and his Human/Dolphin Foun- 
dation, Lilly resumed work with new 
generation micro-processors and mini- 
computers. Only time will tell if, as he 
says, ‘‘We can with dedicated efforts, 
communicate with them.”’ + 


)U AND YOUR PETS 


GERBILS—INEXPENSIVE, POPULAR 
HOUSE PETS 


by Jack L. Tuttle, DVM 


As pets, gerbils have several ad- 
vantages over other common house 
pets. Since they are of the rodent 
order, they are hardy animals and re- 
quire minimal care. They take little 
space for living quarters and, most 
importantly, they are relatively inex- 
pensive to feed. 

The gerbil originally came from 
the deserts of China and Mongolia. 
They were first imported into this 
country as a research animal and only 
within the last few years have they 
become popular pets in the home. 

Gerbils are friendly, extremely 
curious and fast-moving animals. They 
are active during day and night and 
sleep intermittently between active pe- 
riods. Because of their quickness and 
uneasiness in being held, the gerbil 
does not make an ideal pet for a young 
child. On the other hand, being an 
active, quick-moving animal, the gerbil 
puts on a good show whether climbing 
a ladder or running in an exercise 
wheel. 





Colony Oriented 





Gerbils are sociable animals. 
When buying gerbils, purchase either 


two young females, two young males 
or perhaps a pair. Because they are col- 
ony-oriented, you should never buy a 
mature gerbil from one colony and 
place it with a gerbil of the same sex 
from another group. A fight to death is 
likely to ensue. If a pair of the same sex 
is bought at a young age and raised 
together, they show their ever-present 
friendship by meticulously grooming 
each other. 

Because females are territorial, 
they will defend their homes from 
strange gerbils. You should never place 
a male into the female’s cage. If you 
keep the sexes separate and then decide 
to breed them, always put the female 
into the male’s quarters. 

A five-gallon aquarium with a 
screen top makes a better gerbil home 
than does a wire cage. Aquariums are 
much easier to clean, permit moisture 
to evaporate quicker, allow fewer 
drafts to enter and prevent paper or 
wood shavings from being kicked onto 
the floor. If cedar shavings can be af- 
forded, they provide a much better 
bedding and odor-absorbing material 
than newspaper. A  five-gallon 
aquarium with cedar shavings needs to 
be cleaned at least once every two to 
three weeks. 

Gerbils are inexpensive to feed. 
The preferred diet is a commercial 
pellet feed made eSpeciaily for small 
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rodents. It’s also important that they 
receive green vegetables every week. 
The vegetables either can be lettuce, 
grass or dandelion leaves as long as 
they are insecticide-free. You should 
not feed them any other types of green 
vegetables unless they also are edible 
by humans. Seeds should be fed oc- 
casionally as a treat. 

Gerbils reach puberty at about 
three months of age. A female almost 
always will have her first heat period 
before a male of comparable age will 
show interest. The gestation period 
lasts from 24-26 days. The average 
litter size is five and both mother and 
father make excellent parents. The 
cage should be undisturbed for the first 
two weeks after birth or the mother 
may kill her young. 


Need Little Attention 








A gerbil needs little attention. If 
you want it to be tame when it matures, 
though, it should be handled often 
when young. A hanging bottle filled 
with clean water should be provided 
and food should be readily available at 
all times. The cage should be placed in 
a draft-free area with a temperature of 
or near 75 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Gerbils are hardy animals and live 
to an average age of two years. They 
make excellent pets and have not been 
known to transmit disease to man. *} 





ILLUSTRATION BY HERB ALLISON 


Present 


by Shirley A. McDermott 


‘Know anybody who wants an. 
Old English sheepdog?’’ 

Not your average, everyday /givé- 
away, right? But~with -my custom- 
ary ampetuosity | blurted out~<‘¥edh, 
me.”’ # A |) 
Well, why not?-I’d always wanted 
a dog/but never gotvaround to getting 
one. Besides, I think there should be 
bit.6f magic about the acquisition of 
a pet. 

A good-and dear friend once gave 
me a Siamese cat.which turned out to 
be the toast of my howSehold.:..But 


;-. |’m getting Off the track here. I started 
“;, telling you about McMuffin. 





Anyway, that’s how she came to 
be my dog. An incidental visit to a 
friend of a friend and. I was mistress of 
an energetic, reject.Christmas present 
in the final stages of puppyhood. What 
amused: me most about her was her 
energy; and what amazed me was how 
anyone could become disenchanted 
with such a dog after the holidays. 





She Was Crazy Too 





Ina week we became hard and fast 
companions. I have the habit of racing 
up the sieps of my house two by two. 
When Muff would hear me hit the bot- 
tom step, she would run over and join 
the race. I supposed the racing game 
intrigued her. Sometimes she won, 
sometimes I won. 

She was crazy, too. One day we 
were tracking along down the street. 
Muffin, who I was never completely 
sure saw half of what the rest of the 
world saw, caught me on one leg, hit 
me with a burst of speed and knocked 
me flat. It was hard for me to laugh 
lying there on the sidewalk, but the 
neighbors didn’t find it hard. ‘‘Some 
dog you got there,’’ they chuckled. 
Muffin sat next to me grinning affec- 
tionately like she had nothing to do 
with what happened. 

Being Muffin’s mistress wasn’t all 
a picnic. She wasn’t house trained 
when I got her. We accomplished that 
in a few days with a couple of minor 
but very irritating infractions in subse- 
quent weeks. Muffin was also a gour- 
met. Understand she was not underfed, 
but every time I left any food out, she 
would help herself after I left. In addi- 
tion, I couldn’t teach her to stay out of 
the cat’s food. 

With due respect to my loyal old 
cat and cat lovers everywhere, she 
never was the companion Muff was. 
Right from the start Muff wanted to go 
everywhere with me. We made a rule 
for my business trips. If a client was 
paying for it, she couldn’t go; but if I 
paid, she could. 





We Went Everywhere Together 





So we went most everywhere 
together. The first thing | taught her 
was about the streets. Since her pre- 
vious owners had consigned her to 
their backyard’ after her appeal wore 
off, she wasn’t used to cars. I taught 


her to stop at street corners and sit. 
Looking both ways was somewhat of a 
futile gesture for Muffin. 

The teaching worked well unless 
she wandered off by herself, which she 
did at first with frightening, frustrating 
regularity. She learned to open the 


* front door and go out exploring. Once 


I found her in the park frolicking with 
some kids. Once I fished her out of the 
dog pound. A couple of times I heard 
shuffling on the front porch, and there 
she was. Most often I would realize she 
was gone within minutes and set off 
after her, asking everybody, ‘‘Have 
you seen a wooly Old English sheep- 
dog?”’ They inevitably would respond, 
“A couple of minutes ago she went 
that way.”’ 

I’d find her, chew her out, take 
her back home, she’d sulk and finally 
we’d make up. Running away was the 
most irritating thing she did to me. But 
after a while she didn’t do it any more. 
I must have had her eight months by 
then. She would come out while I 
mowed the lawn and sit in the cool 
grass and watch me work—but never 
leave. By that time, she was really my 
dog. The perfect companion, McMuf- 
fin would sit quietly in the library while 
I worked, but was always ready to go 
when I needed to. 





Two Weeks Before Christmas 





We even did the laundry together. 
And that was how she disappeared. It 
was two weeks before Christmas. She 
was playing with some children while I 
was doing some writing and washing 
the clothes. I didn’t notice she had 
gone out with the kids until I was ready 
to leave. But by the time I located the 
kids and they told me their stories, I 
was very late for a party I’d promised 
faithfully to attend. So I quit looking 
and got ready. 

I worried throughout the party 
and picked up the search afterward, 
but she was nowhere to be found. By 
that time she hadn’t run away for 
months. But she had been away all 
night before and returned, so I sus- 
pended the search confident I’d hear 
her shuffling around on the porch in 
the morning. 

In the morning when there was no 
Muffin by 9 o’clock, I checked with the 
city pound and humane society. 
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Neither had any dog remotely answer- 
ing her description. I looked around 
the neighborhood again, alerted all the 
people I knew and made a fly leaflet 
offering a reward for her: Still no Muf- 
fin. I put ads offering rewards in both 
papers and ran to the front door fre- 
quently imagining the shuffling she 
always made. Still no Muffin. By now 
she had been missing for three days 
and I was desperate. 

I got several calls generated by the 
ad in the newspaper, but every time 
they were either about some other dog 
or no dog at all. I got so desperate I 
spent one whole day phoning every vet- 
erinarian in the city. By the time a week 
was up, I figured she had been hit by a 
car. But I had to know. I talked to all 
the drivers in the dead animal division. 
*‘No, I'd remember a dog like that, 
that’s no small dog....Sure I’d remem- 
ber a purebred like that one....No, I 
haven’t picked up any dog like that.”’ 

It was about five days before 
Christmas and I couldn’t bear the spec- 
ter of a tree and all the fun things be- 
cause I was so sad. But I throw a block 
party every year and rather than break 
the tradition, I perfunctorily put up the 
tree, bought the food and threw the 
party. In the middle of it I got a call 
from a guy who said he had McMuffin. 
I left the neighbors and went to retrieve 
her. 

By the time I got there, she had 
gotten away from him. From the de- 
scription I knew it was Muffin. It also 
sounded like she was as frustrated 
looking for me as I was for her. The 
guy couldn’t hang onto her until | got 
there. I combed the alleys and streets 
until 3 a.m. No Muffin. 

The next day was Christmas. My 
best friend was coming for brunch; we 
had just sat down to eat when the 
phone rang. A lady thought she saw 
McMuffin. We left the Christmas 
brunch on the table to look. 





Send Her Home 





.I wish I could say we found her 
because I still miss her. She was the 
most perfect pet I ever had. It was the 
personality match of the year and I’m 
convinced someone took her to sell 
because she is a purebred. So Muffin, 
my reject Christmas present, is still 
missing. If you see her, send her home. 





Unmasking 
Emotional Abuse 


The Whipping Boy 
by Beth Holmes 
Richard Marek Publishers 
$10 

At age 12, Timothy Lowell 
attempts to murder a stranger on a 
school field trip. That is not his first 
bizarre behavior, but by far the most 
serious. His mother takes Timmy’s 
problems seriously while his father 
claims his behavior is ‘‘typical’’ of a 
genius. The book follows the mother’s 
attempts at getting help for her son, 
knowing he may try to kill her if she 
tries to remove him from his home. 
Timmy’s father on the other hand does 
everything in his power to keep Timmy 
at home, denying the boy is desper- 
ately ill. 

The author, Beth Holmes, unfolds 
a unique story while trying to bring 
about awareness of the problem of 
emotional abuse. Far more serious 
than deliberate physical abuse, 
emotional abuse is a problem legisla- 
tors, judges and lawyers usually pre- 
tend doesn’t exist. They just don’t 
know how to cope with it. The author’s 
long-range purpose is to bring into the 
open a serious problem that needs 
thoughtful consideration by our legal 
system. 


OTHER GENERAL AUDIENCE 
BOOKS... 


Beem 

by Gauriil Troyepolsky 
Harper & Row 

$7.95 


A purebred Gordon setter, Beem’s 
coloring at birth was all wrong. The 
breeder was ready to have him 
destroyed. To him, he was worthless. 
But an eccentric widower was charmed 
by the pup and took him home. 

There, Beem learned all the rules a 
dog must know. Most importantly, he 
learned love and trust. Beem’s loyalty 
to his master was unsurpassed. When 
his master got sick and the doctors 
took him away, Beem vowed to wait 
for his return. But after several days, 
he set out to find his master on his 
own. 

Beem is a simply told story, yet 
has all the qualities of a true classic. An 
intensely moving, irresistible tale of 
love, courage, betrayal, despair and 
hope. 


Insects Are Animals Too 
by Anthony Wootton 
David & Charles, Inc. 
$9.95 

Watching a butterfly emerge from 
a pupa or studying insect night life 
leads to ever more discoveries about 
the insect world. 

Insects Are Animals Too author 
Anthony Wootton suggests ways to 
track insects down, identify them, 
interpret their behavior and how to 
rear certain species. It is a complete 
book for insect watchers. 


Help For Your Child 
by Sharon S. Brehm 
Prentice-Hall 
$4.95 

Crisis centers, psychologists, com- 
munity mental health clinics, doctors, 
state hospitals, psychiatrists. What do 





ADDRESS 


HUMANE ANIMAL TRAPS 


Seventeen fully assembled models designed to 

meet almost every trapping need. Dogs, snakes, 

cats, mice, birds, rabbits, etc., captured alive and 

unhurt. Easy and harmless release of unwanted 
animals. Multiple-capture and multiple-use 

traps available. Havahart also has cat carriers. All 
products galvanized and easy to use. Free booklet on 

trapping available on request. 


~ HAVAHART, Dept. AH, Water St., Ossining, N.Y. 10562 


Please send me information and price list 


NAME 





ZIP 
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you do, who do you see, where do you 
go when your child has a problem? 
Help For Your Child explains what 
those facilities can do for the parent 
and offers suggestions for the right 
facility for your child’s specific needs. 
It covers how to evaluate recom- 
mended treatment, suggests ways of 
talking problems over with children 
and family members and contains a 
chapter describing the costs of mental 
health services and how to pay for 
them. 


Living With Pets 
by Ernest H. Hart 
Vanguard Press 
$15 

Living With Pets is a one-volume, 
illustrated guide to choosing and caring 
for a pet. Author Ernest H. Hart ex- 
plains what to look for when consid- 
ering an animal for a pet: how to keep, 
house and train it and finally how to 
come to terms with a pet’s death. The 
book discusses all types of pet animals 
and is intended to fill in the gaps left by 
books with information about only a 
limited number of animals. +3 





Dog Traps Available in 
Three Sizes 


DOG TRAPS 


Tomahawk Live Traps and 
Cages are strong, safe, simple to 
operate, and.completely assembled. 

Available rigid or collapsible, 
in all sizes for animals, mouse to 
dog, turtles, birds, fish, and beaver. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


TOMAHAWK 


LIVE TRAP CO. 


P.O. Box 323ST 
Tomahawk, Wisconsin 54487 
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by Vicky L. Trussel and Paul Brase 


Which food to use. It’s a basic 
decision for any animal shelter oper- 
ator. It also is one of the most 
important. Costs vary greatly. So too 
do the nutritional needs of animals 
in the shelter. Selecting which food 
to use, therefore, is nc* as simple as 
it might appear. 

One of the first factors which 
must be considered is the stress an 
animal experiences in adjusting to a 
new confinement situation. In reduc- 


ing that stress, food plays a vital 
role. Says Ray Martin of the Pet 
Food Institute, the pet food 

industry’s trade association, ‘‘A 





Selecting which food to 
use is not as simple as it 
might appear. 








good meal and diet can go a long 
way toward reducing stress and 
anxiety an animal experiences ina 
new environment.” 
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The first objective, then, is to 
get animals to eat. If they do not 
eat, the stress factor increases. 

A primary concern among shel- 
ter operators, therefore, is selecting 
a food that is palatable—one the 
animals will eat. Explains Meg 
Neilson, manager of the Idaho 
Humane Society at Boise, ‘‘We’ll 
pay more for food they'll eat, and 
they eat the better-made food more 
readily.” 

Advises Neiison, ‘‘One way to 
check the palatability of food is to 








TABLE 1—National Research Council 
Recommended Nutrient Allowances for 
Cats (percentage or amount per kilogram 
of diet, dry basis)' 


Amount 





Nutrient 


Protein? 28 
Fat® 
Lineoleic acid‘ 
Minerals 
Calcium 
Phosphorus 
Potassium 
Sodium chloride® 
Magnesium 
Iron 
Copper 
Manganese 
Zinc® 
lodine 
Selenium 
Vitamins 
Vitamin A 10,000 
Vitamin D 1,000 
Vitamin E’ 80 
Thiamin 5 
Riboflavin 5 
Pantothenic acid 10 
Niacin 45 
Pyridoxine 4 
Folic acid 1.0 
Biotin 0.05 
Vitamin B,, 0.02 
Choline 2,000 








‘ Based on a diet with a metabolizable energy (ME) con- 
centration of 4.0 kcal/g of dry matter. If dietary energy density 
exceeds this value, it may be necessary to increase nutrient 
concentrations proportionately (e.g., the recommended protein 
allowance for a diet with an ME concentration of 5.0 kcal/g of 
dry matter would be 35 percent). Nutrient levels selected have 
satisfactorily maintained adult cats and have supported growth 
of kittens. It is probable that they would be adequate for gesta- 
tion and lactation, but few such studies have been conducted 
Since diet processing (Such as extruding or retorting) may 
destroy or impair the availability of some nutrients, sufficient 
amounts of such nutrients should be included to ensure the 
presence of recommended allowances at the time the diet is 
eaten 

? Quality equivalent to that derived from unprocessed 
mammalian, avian or fish muscle. Processing may lower 
protein quality and necessitate higher concentrations 

> No requirement for fat, apart from the need for essential 
fatty acids and as a carrier of fat-soluble vitamins, has been 
demonstrated. The figure of 9 percent fat is listed only because 
approximately this amount is necessary to develop a diet with a 
caloric density of 4 kcal ME/g of dry matter. Fat does favorably 
influence diet palatability 

“It may also be important to include 0.1 percent arachi- 
donic acid 

*Since reliable individual estimates of the need for 
sodium and chlorine are not available, the need for both ele- 
ments has been expressed as a recommended allowance for 
sodium chloride 

*When cats are fed vegetable-protein-based diets, zinc 
requirements may be in excess of 40 ppm (Aiken et a/., 1977) 

” Higher levels may be necessary when large concentra- 
tions of unsaturated lipids, such as in tuna oil, are included in 
the diet 

















hold different kinds of dry food in 
your hand. Those with a little more 
oil generally are more palatable.”’ 

Higher quality foods also pro- 
vide better nutrition. In a shelter 
situation, however, diet must not be 
too rich. Experts agree a bland food 
—one with less protein and fat—is 
better for relatively inactive animals. 
A bland diet also does not upset the 
digestive systems of animals which 
have been fed poorly or hurt those 
used to a nutritious diet. 

“Drastic changes in diet can 
Cause vomiting and diarrhea,” 
explains Neilson. ‘‘If the animal is 
not accustomed to a rich diet, its 
system will not absorb the 
nutrients.” 

Robert K. Hillman, former 
executive director of the Sacramen- 
to SPCA (Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals), adds, ‘‘We 
don't want to upset the physiological 
balance and make the animal sick. 
The shelter exists to help animals 
find new homes. If they are sick, 
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they are not adoptable.” 

Besides changes in diet, stress 
may be a factor in causing physical 
imbalances. A bland diet can help 
reduce stress sickness. Some oper- 
ators add cottage cheese to the 
diets of sheltered dogs to prevent 
diarrhea. 

A bland diet, however, is not an 
imbalanced diet. Animals need a 
balanced diet of protein, fat, carbo- 
hydrates, vitamins and minerals. 
Precise information on quantities of 
each nutrient an animal needs stili 
is lacking, but the minimum require- 
ments suggested by the National 
Academy of Sciences/National Re- 
search Council (NAS/NRC) have be- 
come the standards for acceptable 
pet foods (Tables 1 and 2). 

The NRC standards are for min- 
imum nutritional needs; they are not 
intended to apply to all conditions or 
circumstances. Which food an indi- 
vidual animal owner selects for his 
pet depends on the condition of the 
animal and its environment. 





The shelter situation is differ- 
ent, however, and operators must 
select a food that supplies the nutri- 
tional needs of the majority of the 
animals. The NRC maintenance diet 
requirements for adult dogs and 
cats outline a biand diet suitable for 
most shelters. Many dog foods con- 
tain more than the minimum require- 
ments of protein and fat, but most 
shelter operators prefer a food 
meeting only the minimum require- 
ments. 

‘‘A long-term diet,’’ Neilson 
says, would contain more protein 
and fat, but large quantities of high 
protein food isn’t good for dogs in 
kennels. The animals have no way 
to burn off the energy it provides.” 

Since most animals remain in 
the shelter for only a short period of 
time—from three to six days—a 
maintenance diet is adequate. It, 
however, is not recommended for 
long periods of time. 





Certain animals—such as 
the very young, old or 
sick—may require a special 
diet. 





To determine the nutritional 
content of a pet food, shelter oper- 
ators should read labels carefully. 
For a company to claim that a food 
meets NRC standards or contains a 
“complete and balanced diet per 
recommended serving,’ the food 
must meet at least the minimum 
NRC requirements. According to 
Ray Martin, if the package does not 
carry either statement, the contents 
do not meet the NAS/NRC standards 
and merely are filler. 

Few shelters can afford not to 
consider cost as a factor in food 
selection. The major criterion again 
is quality. Bad food is no bargain. It 
is cheaper, points out Neilson, to 
ouy high quality—not necessarily 
high protein—food and have dogs 
eat well, rather than to treat sick 
animals. Cats, she says, need to eat 
food of good quality or they may be- 
come sick. 

Canned or semi-moist foods are 
far too expensive for most shelters 








TABLE 2—National Research Council 





Nutrient Requirements (and Selected Re- 


commended Allowances) of Dogs (percentage or amount per kilogram of food)' 





Type of Diet 


Dry Basis 


Moisture level (%) 0 
Dry matter basis (%) 100 


Dry Type Semimoist 


10 25 
90 Li 





Nutrient 
Protein % 22 
Fat % 5.0 
Linoleic acid % 1.0 
Minerals 
Calcium % 
Phosphorus % 
Potassium % 
Sodium 
chloride 
Magnesium 
lron 
Copper 
Manganese 
Zinc? 
lodine 
Selenium? 
Vitamins 
Vitamin A 
Vitamin D 
Vitamin E 50° 
Thiamin 1.00 
Riboflavin ia 
Pantothenic 
acid 10.0 
Niacin 11.4 
Pyridoxine 1.0 
Folic acid 0.18 
Biotin? 0.10 
Vitamin B,,? 0.022 
Choline 1,200 


' Based on diets with metabolizable energy (ME) concen- 
trations in the range of 3.5-4.0 kcal/g of dry matter. If energy 
density exceeds this range, it may be necessary to increase 
nutrient concentrations proportionately. Recommended 
nutrient levels selected to meet the requirements of the most 
demanding life cycle segments, i.e rapid growth and 
lactation 

? Recommended allowance based on research with other 
species 


Requirement 


16.5 
3.75 
0.75 


0.10 


4,500 
450 375 
45 3f.9 
0.90 0.75 
2.0 1.6 


9.0 4.9 
10.3 8.6 
0.9 0.75 
0.16 0.14 0.04 
0.09 0.075 0.025 
0.020 0.017 0.006 
1,100 900 300 


This amount of vitamin A activity corresponds to 1.5 mg 
of all-trans retinol per kilogram of dry diet (One IU of vitamin A 
activity equals 0.3 ug of all-trans retinol) 

“This amount of vitamin D activity corresponds to 12.5 ug 

of cholecalciferol per kilogram of dry diet (One IU of vitamin D 
activity equals 0.025 ug of cholecaiciferol) 

This amount of vitamin E activity corresponds to 50 mg 
of d/-a-tocophery! acetate per kilogram of dry diet (One !U of 
vitamin E activity equals 1 mg of d/-a-tocophery! acetate) 


(except for sick or aged animals) 
and most operators must seek bar- 
gains even among dry brands. Costs 
often can be reduced by buying in 
large quantities, dealing directly with 
the manufacturer for food that would 
be outdated if it went through regu- 
lar channels, buying broken bags of 
food and using discounts available 
to nonprofit agencies. 

Shelter operators also must 
keep in mind differences among ani- 
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mals that sometimes may necessi- 
tate special diets—very young, old, 
small or sick animals. 

Research is being conducted 
on the nutritional needs of animals 
in general. Today, though, the judg- 
ment of shelter operators and infor- 
mation provided by the NRC and pet 
food manufacturers must be com- 
bined with careful observation in 
choosing the best food for your 
shelter. 








CRUELTY 








CASES 





MAN BEATS CHIHUAHUA WITH 
CHAIN; RECEIVES JAIL TERM, FINE 


A 38-year-old Boulder, Colo., 
man recently was sentenced to 
three days in jail, placed on one 
year’s probation and ordered to pay 
$58 in court costs and undergo psy- 
chological evaluation for allegedly 
beating a Chihuahua to death with a 
Chain. 

Roger Bollenbacher was found 
guilty of cruelty to animals by Boul- 
der County District Court Judge 
Martin Steinberg after witnesses 
testified he beat the dog with a 
heavy chain while it was struggling 
in a swimming pool. 

The investigation was initiated 
by the Boulder County Humane 
Society. 


IN OTHER CASES... 

¢ In what is believed to be the 
first conviction of its type in Canada, 
an Ottawa woman recently was 
fined $100 for leaving an Irish setter 
in a closed car on a hot day. Provin- 
cial Court Judge L. A. Sherwood lev- 
ied the fine against Marcella 
Sciberras, who testified she had 
only left the dog for a short time. 
Testimony revealed, however, that 
the dog would have died if it had not 
been for an off-duty policeman and 
a teenager who rescued the dog 
from the car. 


e Emily Gonzales of East Palo 
Alto, Calif., recently was fined $500 
and placed on probation for one 
year for willfully poisoning her neigh- 
bor’s two dogs. The case was inves- 
tigated by the Peninsula Humane 
Society at San Mateo. 
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ADAMS CO. SPCA PHOTO 


GETTYSBURG, PA., HUMANE 
SOCIETY BEGINS CONSTRUCTION 
ON $133,400 ANIMAL SHELTER 


The Adams County SPCA (Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals) at Gettysburg, Pa., has 
launched construction on a new 
3400-square-foot, $133,400 animal 
shelter. Completion is anticipated by 
spring 1979. 





Architect's drawing of Adams County SPCA 








serves as an animal clinic for pets 
of center-city residents. 


e More than 18,000 spay and 
neuter operations have been per- 
formed at the Kent Animal Shelter’s 
Scully Spay and Neuter Clinic since 
the program was launched during 
1973. The program is self-supporting 
and its success has spurred the 
start of other clinics, say officials of 
the Calverton, N.Y., society. 


e The Pennsylvania SPCA at 
Philadelphia has been awarded that 
city’s animal control contract. Pre- 
viously, the contract was held by the 
Women’s SPCA of Pennsylvania. 


e The Peninsula Humane Soci- 
ety at San Mateo, Calif., has sev- 





ered its animal control ties with the 
county. The action was the result of 
a 44 percent cutback in funding and 
the county-mandated reduction of 
animal control services. The action 
was taken, a society spokesman 
says, because the society no longer 
can ensure quality animal care 
under the county’s forced 
guidelines. 


¢ More than $2500 recently 
was raised by the Rutland County 
Humane Society at Pittsford, Vt., 
during a lawn sale and auction. With 
many items being donated by mer- 
chants and restaurants, $884.88 
was raised during the lawn sale. Re- 
maining items were auctioned off, 
bringing in another $1666.50. 





The shelter, being built on 10 
acres owned by the society, will be 
the first shelter operated by the 
22-year-old organization. The soci- 
ety shortly will receive a $60,000 be- 
quest and a $75,000 building fund 
drive was launched during July. 

The building will have facilities 
to handle an anticipated 3500 ani- 
mals annually and is designed to 
accommodate future expansion of 
the kennel area without enlargement 
of the operations area. The second 
floor will be left unfinished for future 
use. 


ELSEWHERE... 

e The Victor Valley Animal Pro- 
tective League, Inc., at Apple Valley, 
Calif., is finalizing plans for expan- 
sion of the league’s animal shelter. 
The shelter will house a low-cost 
spay and neuter Clinic. 


¢ The Women’s SPCA of Penn- 

sylvania at Philadelphia recently 
held an open house and gift bazaar 
at what is believed to be America’s 
first veterinary clinic—the Caroline 
Earle White Dispensary. Opened 
during 1909, the dispensary has 
been refurbished by the SPCA and 








e 


Caroline E. White Dispensary, believed to be America’s first animal clinic. 
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Benefits And 
Drawbacks 


Of Injectables 


by Sheldon Jaffe 


One of the least attractive, but 
necessary, elements of animal con- 
trol work is the destruction of un- 
wanted, sick, old, hostile and impla- 
cable animals. It's something no one 
enjoys, yet it’s an unavoidable part 
of the job. 

Many of these animals are eu- 
thanized in decompression cham- 
bers and it only has been recently 
that other methods have been 
adopted. 

Decompression chambers are 
judged to be humane, painless and 
safe—when properly used—by the 
American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation’s panel on euthanasia and 
other scientific organizations. 
Recent studies at Colorado State 
University at Fort Collins clearly in- 





Many animal control 
officials not personally 
opposed to decompression 
seriously are considering 
alternate forms of 
euthanasia. 





dicate animals are rendered uncon- 
scious within 60 seconds and die 
within three minutes without dis- 
tress. However, unconscious reflex 
movements oftentimes are misinter- 
preted by unknowledgeable observ- 
ers as distress. That has resulted in 
vocal opposition to the method. 
Because of that opposition, 
many animal control officials around 
the country who may not be 
opposed to decompression for 
humane reasons are giving ser- 
ious consideration to alterna- 
tive methods. 


The American Humane 
Association, based on a multiplicity 
of scientific evidence, endorses a 
number of euthanasia methods in 
addition to the decompression 
Chamber: carbon monoxide gas, Car- 
bon dioxide gas, nitrogen gas and 
injectables, including barbiturates. 





Barbiturate injections 
quickly are becoming the 
first choice of most. 








The barbiturate injection quickly is 
becoming the first choice of most 
shelters. 

“| couldn't see any shelter, no 
matter what the size, Knowing the 
mood of the public, going to any 
method besides injection,’’ says 
Roger Van Teyens, director of oper- 
ations of the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston and former American Hu- 
mane field consultant. 

However, aS popular as inject- 
ables may be in some locales, the 
method has a number of shortcom- 
ings which require attention and 
resolution before a smooth 
operation can be achieved. 

Because injections require 
giving each animal more attention 
and time, some officials have voiced 
concern that shelters would find it 
impossible to switch. However, 
experiences in such cities as Los 
Angeles, New York, Boston and Mil- 
waukee, where conversion has been 
achieved, indicate otherwise. In 
small shelters, however, certain 
obstacles have been encountered 
due to legal, economic and man- 
power restrictions. 

Once the decision is made to 
switch to injectables, a facility must 
decide on the drug to be used. Two 
are standards in the field: 7-67 and 
sodium pentobarbital, which is 
marketed under a variety of 
trade names. 

Sodium pentobarbital is a 
Schedule || drug on the U.S. 
Department of Justice Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration's schedule of 
controlled drugs. The drug is a nar- 
cotic and thus available only to li- 
censed veterinarians registered with 
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the government and possessing 
appropriate certification. 

In addition to the required 
federal registration, many facilities 
using sodium pentobarbital also 
must be licensed by their respective 
state authorities. 

To obtain federal approval the 
program must be administered by a 
licensed veterinarian. What 
“‘administered’’ precisely means 
varies from state to state. Some re- 
quire a veterinarian be present phys- 
ically at all times; other simply ask a 
veterinarian oversee the program in 
general. The result is clear: a facil- 
ity must have a veterinarian who is 
willing to take responsibility for the 
control and use of the drug. 

Since sodium pentobarbital is a 
narcotic, strict record-keeping and 
security procedures are mandated. 
The facility is accountable for 
every bit of the drug purchased and 
used. 

T-67 on the other hand is a 
mixture of three non-narcotic drugs 
and is easy to acquire and store, 
although it’s available only to li- 
censed veterinarians. The price of 
the drug is somewhat higher than 
sodium pentobarbitai. In addition, 





A veterinarian must 
oversee use of sodium 
pentobarbital 





T-61 must be injected as prescribed 
in the instructions, otherwise excita- 
tion of the animal may occur. 

In addition to the drug 
purchase itself, shelters must buy 
tourniquets, syringes, needles, alco- 
hol and some sort of examination 
table for the animal. Accordingly, 
those purchases must be reflected 
in the budget. 

A painless, quick death best is 
obtained by an intravenous or intra- 
cardiac injection. Other methods 
may be used, but they require more 
time for unconsciousness and 
death, more of the drug and have 
the potential of increasing the ani- 
mal’s anxiety and pain. 

Because of the care and atten- 
tion required by the injectable 





method, many shelters or agencies 
have had to hire animal health tech- 
nicians to perform the service under 
a veterinarian’s supervision. Thus, 
labor costs may be increased. 

Furthermore, the injection 
method also requires direct personal 
contact with the animal immediately 
prior to its death. That can lead to 
several problems. 

First, there is the danger of 
injury to the technician. Some 
shelters have adopted the policy of 
tranquilizing all animals before 
euthanasia. However, because of 
the expense involved, most shelters 
use tranquilizers only on the most 
unruly dogs and cats. 

Even when tranquilized—and 
certainly when not—the animal can 
inflict injury if not properly re- 
strained. Some shelters have 
purchased or constructed restrain- 
ing equipment while others have 
personnel who are trained in holding 
animals during periods of stress. 

The second potential problem, 
and one that cannot be understated, 
is the potential of psychological 





stress to persons involved in directly 
holding or administering the drug. It 
is wise to alternate those personnel 
if signs of such stress begin to 
appear, as with all methods. 

The most important considera- 
tion, though, is the necessity of con- 
stant program supervision. The 
comfort of the animals, efficiency of 





Many societies have hired 
animal health technicians 
to administer injections 
under a veterinarian’s 
supervision. That has led 
to increased labor costs. 





the technicians, mental health of 
personnel involved and control of 
drugs always must be monitored. A 
competent administrator never takes 
for granted that the program is run- 
ning smoothly. 

In summary, the decision to 
switch to injectable agents, although 
apparently popular and attractive, 





requires careful thought and 
planning. The appropriate drug must 
be chosen, licenses obtained, veteri- 
narians and technicians selected 
and trained or hired and operating 
procedures established. That is not 
done overnight. 

Despite the problems involved, 
most shelters have found it worth- 
while to switch. Says Al Keller, man- 
ager of the Wisconsin Humane Soci- 
ety at Milwaukee, ‘‘Public opinion 
was So negative, we weren't going 
to destroy our society over 
the issue.’ 

And, Keller adds, the switch- 
over has been a complete success. 
“All the reservations and fears | had 
weren't true. They just didn’t 
pan out.’ 

Still, the ideal solution to the 
euthanasia question is not improved 
methods, but improved public edu- 
cation and awareness concerning 
need for pet-owner responsibility, 
animal control and enforced sterili- 
zation requirements. 


t 





Seen 
a 


Water/Feed Bowl 


“Two-way Door 





Accessories that make old kennels new. 
And new kennels even newer. 


Long has accessories for almost 
every conceivable kennel facility. And 
almost every conceivable need. 

Things like two way kennel doors with 
optional locks, Long’s patented VertiSlide * 
Door, automatic feeders and automatic 
watering systems. 

Long can offer you fiberglass resting 
benches, water/feeder bowls, and virtually 
everything else you'll need. 

Also consider our Pre-Fabricated 
Modular System that includes Long's fam- 
ous Slide Gates and Silk n’ Smooth 
Fortified Micro-Mesh® — 

It’s personal service, and customizing 
abili:y that keep us the world’s largest 
manufacturer of animal housing equipment. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SYSTEMS 


Send for our free 20-page 

Sweets Architectural Catalog 

and Accessory Brochure 
DEPT AHM 24 P.O. Box 187 
Gambrills, Md. 21054 
Telephone (301) 793-0600 





' Roulcelaterlanentent -alvyetententomtemtn 





Long Environmental Systems 


Dept AHM 24 
| Name 
| Address 


Vertislide Door City 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY HERB ALLISON 


How To Prepare A Newsletter On 


A Low Budget And Still Avoid 
That Low-Budget Look 


by Douglas Kirk 


Newsletters serve a variety of 
purposes. They communicate, they 
increase enthusiasm and they build 
loyalty. They serve to remind people 
of upcoming events and of member- 
ship requirements. Newsletters act 
as public relations devices to help 
the general public keep up with the 
humane society's activities. 

But newsletters are also a lot 
of trouble. They require an editor 
who is willing to put in approx- 
imately 10 hours per four-page issue 
and they require a knack for writing 
or drumming up readable articles on 
a regular basis. 

A newsletter needs a format for 





A newsletter must be 
interesting, timely and 
accurate. It also must be 
read or what’s the point of 
doing it? 








layout and a method of typing, head- 
lining and printing. It must be as- 
sembled, stapled and distributed. It 
has to be consistent, timely, inter- 
esting, accurate and, yes, it has to 
be read. Or else, what's the point of 
doing it? 

How do you achieve all that 
and still keep costs down? Here are 
some pointers: 

Newsletter Appearance. The 
newsletter should have a clean 
appearance. Articles never should 
be crowded onto a page. That gives 
a Cluttered look and makes articles 
harder to read. There should be a 
good balance between light and 
dark material so the page doesn't 
appear one unattractive gray mass. 
Include a diagram, photograph or 
headlines on every page so it 
doesn't appear too wordy. 

Organization and consistency 
over a period of time greatly im- 
proves a newsletter’s overall look. 

Editor. The editor of a low-bud- 
get newsletter needs to be ener- 
getic, enthusiastic, tactful, person- 
able and have the time to do a good 
job. He or she has to complete a 
difficult job on a regular basis and 
has to have the ability to motivate 
volunteer help. 

Articles. A variety of articles 
belong in any humane society news- 
letter. Topics could include articles 
describing upcoming events, past 
events and general society news; 
stories on humane education, impor- 
tant legislation and cruelty-case 
investigations; volunteer profiles; 
pet-care information; question/an- 
swer columns; historical perspec- 
tives; book and movie reviews and 
editorials. 

A person should be given the 
responsibility for looking through 
various news sources for items of 
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interest that could be rewritten for 
the newsletter. 

Also, a date should be deter- 
mined and announced well in ad- 
vance which is the last day materiai 





The editor needs to be 
energetic, enthusiastic, 
tactful, personable and 
have the time to do a good 
job. 





will be accepted for use in the 
newsletter. 

Writing. News articles should 
answer such questions as who, 
what, when, where, why and how. 
Reports should use active and dra- 
matic verbs. Articles should include 
interviews with people involved with 
the story and should contain direct 
quotes. It’s much more interesting 
to read what a person says than 
what a writer says he says. Spelling 
and grammar must be absolutely 
correct. 

Layout and Typesetting. A 
newsletter should be visually appeal- 
ing and its look should remain 
consistent over a period of time. 
Decide on a basic layout style and 
stick with it. 





The front page must be well 
done in order to capture the interest 
of the reader. It should include an 
interesting lead story, a small index 
of items included in the issue, an 





Spelling and grammar 
must be correct. 





item of humor and a small calendar 
of upcoming events. 

The most practical way to set 
type for a low-budget newsletter is 
to use a typewriter. A good-quality 
electric machine by far works best. 
Make sure all the keys are clean. If 
the newsletter is to be photocopied 
or printed by the offset method (see 
next section), it is best to use a Car- 
bon-ribbon machine. 

Each article should have a 
good ‘‘active-verb”’ headline. If a 
larger-sized type is not available 
from your printer at a reasonable 
price, type the headline in all capital 
letters and leave enough white 
space around it to make it stand 
out. The author’s name also should 
be listed at the start of all major 
articles. 

Printing. Generally, printing is 
the greatest cost in producing a low- 
budget newsletter. There are four 
relatively cheap printing methods. 
The best page size is 82 inches by 
11 inches. 

When working with printers, al- 
ways get a cost estimate from two 
or three printers, giving each the 
same specifications for the job. 

Photocopying is the most 





LIVE TRAPS 


All sizes, mouse to dog, collapsible 
or rigid, carrying cages. New 
sliding door models now available. 


Free Jiterature. 


National Live Trap Corp. 
P.O. Box 302 
Tomahawk, Wisconsin 54487 














expensive (five to 15 cents per 
page), but is quick and can produce 
nice-looking copies. A variety of art- 





Printing generally is the 
greatest expense in 
producing a newsletter. 





work can be included. 

Offset printing is becoming 
popular nationwide and is the best 
method for reproducing a low- 
budget paper. Copies cost a few 
cents per page or less. Check with 
your printer well in advance to dis- 
cuss the best way to prepare the 
newsletter for printing. 

Mimeograph printing is rela- 
tively cheap, as little as one cent 
per page. Mimeograph stencils must 
be used in preparing originals and 
artwork is severely limited. Art can 
be included if a metal stylus is used 
to scribe lines onto the stencii. 

Ditto or spirit printing costs 
about the same as mimeograpnh. Art- 
work is possible, but no more than 
200 copies can be made from a 
single stencil. 

Binding and Distribution. 
Staples are the most efficient way of 
binding pages of a low-budget news- 
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letter. Distribution is cheapest by 
hand delivering copies to members 
when the group meets. Sending cop- 
ies by mail usually is best, but more 
expensive. If you mail a large 
number of copies each month, you 





The editor should have the 
full support of the 
organization and manage 
all phases of the 
newsletter’s production. 





may qualify for a special non-profit 
organization postal rate. Bulk postal 
permits are available, but you must 
mail at least 200 identical pieces. 
Call the post office for details. Ad- 
dress labels can be photocopied 
onto gummed labels available at 
most office supply stores. 

Management. The editor should 
manage the entire newsletter pro- 
duction—budget and all. He should 
be selected by the sponsoring or- 
ganization for at least a six-month 
period, be given a budget and told 
how many issues he is expected to 
produce. The remainder of the job 
should be ieft to him. 

Money to help pay for the 
newsletter may be obtained by sell- 
ing advertising or from donors who 
want to coniribute a few dollars in 
order to support the effort. Selling 
copies of the paper to people who 
are not members of the organization 
may be an additional income 
source, but may involve more time 
and effort than it’s worth. Controlling 
the number of pages of the newslet- 
ter and the number of copies and 
issues produced will help keep 
expenses within a predicted range. 

A newsletter can be highly 
beneficial for a humane society. It 
helps keep the membership 
informed about society activities and 
acquaints others with your organiza- 
tion. It can be an important fund- 
raising tool. It also can be a lot of 
trouble. Yet, its advantages far out- 
weigh its problems. 
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National Animal 
Control Association 
Formed 


Designed to increase profes- 
sionalism among animal control 
personnel, the National Animal 
Control Association (NACA) was 
formed September 27-29 at Denver. 
Animal control officers representing 
24 states were present at the organ- 
izational meeting. 

The association will be chart- 
ered as a non-profit organization in 
the state of Colorado. 

“The decision to form NACA 
was extremely important,’ explains 
Mike Burgwin of Troutdale, Ore., 
who was elected chairman at the 
meeting. ‘‘It will represent state 
animal control associations and 
individuals as a unified voice to gain 
the respect of government agencies. 
It will attempt to influence public 
thinking and governmental decision 
making.”’ 

NACA will be governed by a 
board of directors representing 
animal control personnel through 
their state animal control 
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IN MEMORY OF... 

Linda Zelaits (from Mrs. N. Babbitt) 

Joe McCain (from Mrs. Vernon 
Arenz) 

Vernon Carl Neikirk (from Carmen 
Gencheff) 

Jack Godsil (from Nashville Dog 
Training Club; Windy City Dog 
Training; 

Steve Paape (from Carol Escorcia) 

Augusta Hilscher (from Ruth 
Wheeler) 

Sandy, Butchie and Peanuts, dogs 
(from Natalie Haldeman) 

Tina, a dog (from the Kosuda family) 
Mitzie, a cat (from Mrs. M. 
Kretser) 

Nouschka (from Toni Van Horn) 

Bubbles (from Joyce M. Park) 

Peanuts (from Barbara LaBuda) 

Speedie and Butterscotch (from 
Bethany L. Sherman) 

Cheri and Mindy (from Jan Bell) 





associations. Says Burgwin, ‘‘It will 
be free to set the direction most 
beneficial to those involved in 
animal control activities.”’ 

During the meeting, four main 
goals were set for the organization: 
professionalism of animal control of- 
ficers; training; public education, 
awareness and human relations; and 
unity of efforts. 

“Through communications with 
our members, we will attempt to 
overcome apathy, create profession- 
alism and focus attention on issues 
of great importance,’ Burgwin 
emphasizes. 

Says Burgwin, the effectiveness 
of the new association will be meas- 
ured in membership and the influ- 
ence it can wield through unity of its 
members. 

NACA elected to work closely 
with American Humane because of 
the association’s approach, concern 
and interest in animal control work 
and its past record of assisting and 
conducting workshops and training 
seminars for animal control 
personnel. 

Phil Arkow of Colorado Springs, 
Colo. was elected secretary. 

Warren Cox, American Humane 
director of animal protection and 
consultants Martin Passaglia, Ron 
Wallace and Dennis White partici- 
pated in the meeting. 

Individuals interested in becom- 
ing NACA members or persons de- 
siring further information should 
write to: National Animal Control 
Association, 17743 E. Arizona Place, 
Aurora, Colo., 80012. 





CLASSIFIEDS 














ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


Printed in Switzerland in full vibrant colors, 
approximately 10 by 12 inches, washable, 
fadeproof. Great decorator items, gift ideas, 
teacher aids or fund raising. Selection 
includes harp seal pup, polar bears, sea lions, 
heron, maliard, swan, eagle, hawk, pheasant, 
owl, woodpecker, giraffe, rhino, elephant, 
chimpanzee, monkey, baboon, leopard, 
cheetah, lion or lioness, Galapagos giant tor- 
toise, red squirrels, red fox, pine marten, 
ermine, river otter, raccoon, lynx, badger, 
hare, stag, fawn, buffalo, Kodiak bear cubs, 
bighorn sheep, rabbit, hamster, frog, mouse, 
snail as well as a variety of dogs, cats and 
horses. Cost including postage, $2 each, min- 
imum order $10. Special quantity rates for 
fund raising and schools. Write to Photos, 
P.O. Box 460, Station A, Vancouver, Canada, 
V6C 2N2. 





FUND RAISING 


Earn money for your association selling can- 
vas tote bags and T-shirts. Imprinted with 
choice of pictures from 50 different breeds of 
dogs, cats and horses. No investment. Local 
association has earned more than $1750 and 
orders are still coming in. Contact: A Special 
Breed, P.O. Box 393, Dept. AH, Bala Cynwyd, 
Pa., 19004. 





FRANK ANDREWS AND ASSOCIATES 


For more than 25 years: Humane management 
consultants. Executive recruitment. Organiza- 
tional analysis. Capital campaigns. Contract 
negotiations. Address: 920 Charles St., Gallon, 
Ohio 44833. Phone (419) 468-5254. 





FUND-RAISING AND PROMOTIONAL ITEMS 


Bumper stickers, slogan buttons, squares, 
stickers and stamps. Send $1 for samples and 
catalogue. HUMANE PARAPHERNALIA, 9320 
S. Division St., Byron Center, Mich. 49315. 








i=. 


IT HAS IMPROVED WITH ae 
on of 


Approximately 20 years ago, Vol. 2, No. 2 & 

Shoptalk printed this: “A new dog contrgy 

superior to any heretofore available (inch 

long assembled by the AHA) is now gaflable from the 

Ketch-All Company.” 
Tnis device, known as the ‘4 


every opportunity has beg 
so that it has, indeed, ‘iggfroved with age”’ and honestly 


Send for free brochure today: 


KETCH-ALL COMPANY cept. st 


2537 University Ave., San Diego, Calif. 92104 
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K9 Tab Band 


You can be sure the right pet reaches the right home with POSITIVE 


ANIMAL IDENTIFICATION and your best buy is Tab Band K9 Bands. 


K9 Bands, 20” long 500 per box 
K9S Bands, 10’ long 600 per box i ee 
Waterproof Marking Pen Tab Band 


UNIVERSAL CAGE CARD HOLDER 

An indestructible plastic cage card holder that will fasten 
on any cage surface. Using any of our cage cards or your 
own 3x 5. 

CG-6, Universal Cage Card Holder $1.00 ea. 


WATERPROOF CAGE CARDS 

Pressure sensitive adhesive back, apply to 

any clean and dry surface. 

CG-1, lined 100 per pkg 

CG-2, unlined 100 perpkg. ............ $5.00 
Heavy waterproof card, no adhesive, for 

3x 5 slot. 

CGS lined TOC HGF PNG. «5.6. bik ete ele oe $5.00 
CG-4, unlined 100 perpkg. ............ $5.00 


3 x 5 aluminum plate, for adhesive PRODUCTS INTERNATIONAL CO. 


backed cards used in 3 x 5 slots. 


CG-5, Aluminum Plate 1 2320 W. Holly, Phoenix, AZ 85009 


























SWAB DOES IT AGAIN! 


FIRST All-Steel Production ‘‘Dog Wagon.” 
(1940) 


FIRST 12-Compartment 100% Fibreglas 
Plastic Animal Rescue Ambulance. 
(1970) 


FIRST 6-Compartment 100% Fibreglas 
Plastic Animal Control Unit. (1974) 


AND NOW — FIRST with the 4Compartment 
100% Fibreglas Plastic Animal 
Control Unit. 








Designed for the compact truck chassis 
(Datsun, Toyota, etc.) 

Designed for the small shelter, and as an ‘‘on 
call”’ vehicle. 


By the ‘Original Designers and Pioneer Fabricators of the only 100% 
Fibreglas Reinforced Plastic Animal Rescue Ambulance/Animal Control Unit.” 


SWAB Wagon Company, Inc., One Chestnut Avenue, Elizabethville, PA 17023 ¢ 717/362-8151 (Collect) 














American Humane has a new look. . . 
and you can share it with us 


(Jewelry shown actual size) 


A special selection of attractive jewelry done in cloisonne enamel featuring our 
new hallmark — a stylized protective shield depicting man’s concern for 

life — is now available at modest prices. 

Also available are handsome pocket or shoulder patches. 


Tie Tack with Chain (S-10) $3.50 —._ Bracelet (S-13) $3.75 
————_ Lapel Pin (S-11) 3.50 —— Necklace (S-14) 4.50 
Cuff Links (S-12) 6.00 Patch (S-20) 1.00 


Add 20% of net for shipping and handling charges. On orders over $25 exact chargés will be billed. 
Send order to: The American Humane Association, 5351 S. Roslyn St., Englewood, CO 80110. 


My check in the amount of _________ is enclosed. —______ Please bill me. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 











CITY 
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